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NEGRO CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Numerous books are constantly being issued from the press 
dealing with the history and the present and future condition 
of the Negro. Some of these have been written by negro scholars; 
others, in a more or less impartial manner, by whites; while 
others still, writing in an unfriendly spirit, place the black race 
in an unfavorable light. A recent French book by an American 
writer purports to give a review of the conditions surrounding 
the negro race in America; and in considering his religious state, 
the author gives some space to the work done by Catholics for 
the colored people.' From a perusal of the writer's reflections, 
it becomes apparent that he has hardly grasped the full extent 
of the subject and of the work done. He seems rather unfamiliar 
with the problems and diflficulties of Catholic Mission work 
among the colored people. Fvu-thermore, he does an injustice to 
the missionaries and religious communities now in the field in 
claiming that their work has been a failure and that certain ones 
among them are gradually withdrawing from the work. Any 
impartial investigation of the subject will prove that the facts 
are almost wholly different. 

The Negro has been a factor in American history from the 
very beginning. Spaniards were the earliest explorers and 
colonists of what is now the southern portion of the United 
States. In their expeditions they were accompanied by Negroes 
in the capacity of servants and slaves, since at that time Negro 
slavery was permitted by the law of nations. The earliest 
Spanish colonies of what is now the United States were not 
successful, and the advent of the Negroes was therefore only 
transient. They either returned to Spanish America or perished 
in the failure of the colonies. St. Augustine, Florida, was an 
exception. African slaves were with the expedition of Hernando 
de Soto. Probably the first Negroes to set foot on the soil of 
the United States were those who landed with the Spanish 
settlers at Chicora, in 1526, on what is now the coast of South 
Carolina. Negroes accompanied the colonizing expedition of 
Vasquez de Ayllon at the founding of the settlement at Guandape, 

' Warkinqton Dawson, Le Nigre aux Etats-Unis. Paris, 1912. 
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in 1526, near the site where eighty-one years later the English 
built Jamestown. The unfortunate expedition, led by Panfilo 
de Narvaez, in 1528, had with it the Negro slave Estevan or 
Stephen . Narvaez perished in the waters of the lower Mississippi ; 
and Stephen with three other survivors, after years of suffering 
and wandering across what is now the southeastern part of the 
United States, reached Petatlan in Sinaloa in 1536.'' Stephen's 
later adventures and death at the hands of Zuni Indians form an 
interesting episode in the early history of what is now Arizona 
and New Mexico. In 1539, Father Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan 
Friar, set out from San Miguel de Culuacan in Mexico, on a 
missionary journey to the northward in order to visit and to 
labor for the conversion of the tribes, the members of which, he 
had been informed, "dwelt in many large towns and were clothed 
in cotton dresses and had vessels of gold." The missionary was 
accompanied by the Negro Stephen and some Indians. They 
tarried at Vacapa to spend Holy Week. There Father Marcos 
sent Stephen to the north with instructions that if he found any 
important place, he was to send back a cross by the Indians, its 
size to be in proportion to the greatness of the town he might 
discover. In a few days, messengers came from Stephen announc- 
ing that, thirty days' march beyond the point he had reached, 
there was a province called Cibola, in which were seven large 
cities under one great lord. The houses were of stone, three and 
four stories in height; the people were well clothed and rich in 
turquoises. After waiting for the return of his Indian messengers 
and receiving confirmation of the seven cities. Father Marcos 
left Vacapa on Tuesday of Easter week, being urged by fresh 
messengers from Stephen to come with all speed. He travelled 
for many days, meeting Indians constantly. Encouraged by 
tidings from Stephen, he came to a desert which was fifteen days 
march from Cibola. Accompanied by many Indians, he began 
to cross the desert on May ninth, and travelled on till the twenty- 
first, when a messenger came in terror and spent with fatigue, bear- 



' John Gilmart Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, p. 110. New 
York, 1886. The Southern Historical Publication Society : The Soitth in the Building 
of the Nation, Vol. ii, pp. 1-2. Richmond, Va., 1909. Bookek T. Washington, 
The Story of the Negro, Vol. i, p. 88, New York, 1909, citing the Spanish histo- 
rian Oviedo. 
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ing a tale of disaster. Stephen, when within a day's march of 
Cibola, had sent thechief some tokens of his coming, but thelndians 
refused to receive them, and threatened to kill him if he came. 
Stephen persisted and reached Cibola. He was not allowed to 
enter but was placed in a house without the town, and the next 
day he and his Indian companions were put to death. Father 
Marcos, though in great danger, resolved to push on, at least 
to see the town, hoping to rescue any survivors. He declared 
that he came in sight of Cibola, and planted a cross to take 
possession of the country. He then returned and made a report 
of the expedition to the viceroy, who transmitted it to the king.' 
It seems, therefore, that the Negro Stephen was the first member 
of the Spanish exploring companies to traverse the territory of 
the present States of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The number of Negroes in the United States, previous to the 
beginning of the seventeenth centiu-y, was comparatively small. 
The real growth of the Negro population in the colonies began 
with the slave trade. Negro slavery had long existed in the 
Old World and took its rise in the States when, in 1619, a Dutch 
slave ship landed twenty Negroes at the new settlement of 
Jamestown, in Virginia. From this time an increasing number of 
Negro slaves was brought from Africa to the various colonies on 
the Atlantic sea-board from Massachusetts to Louisiana. It is 
especially in the eighteenth centiu-y, when there was a demand for 
laborers, that an impetus was given to the importation of slaves. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth centiu*y and in the beginning 
of the nineteenth, a remarkable series of mechanical inventions 
revolutionized the methods of making cloth from cotton fiber. 
This created a demand for slave labor on the plantations of the 
Southern States. To supply slaves from Africa, colonial vessels, 
chiefly owned in New England and New York, were engaged in 
the traflSc. Some slaves were used in the North, chiefly as 
servants, but it was especially in the Southern States that large 
numbers were employed. 

At the time of the Revolution, the Negro population was about 
one-sixth of the whole. There was both a slavery and anti- 
slavery sentiment in the colonies. It is interesting to study the 

' Cf. Shea, op. cit., pp. 115-117. Zephtrin Engelhabdt, O.F.M., The Francit- 
cana in Arizona, pp. 12-13. Harbor Springs, Mich., 1899. 
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attitude of the framers of the Declaration of Independence, when 
they said that "All men are created equal." They had in mind 
those who had a share in the government, but some Negroes 
had the requisite property qualifications, and were voters in 
States both North and South. ^ After the Revolution, abolition 
societies were formed in various northern communities and laws 
were enacted to promote the freedom of the slaves. Congress 
and Federal government took action against slavery. There 
began then a struggle between the slavery and anti-slavery 
forces which lasted ninety years and which ended only when 
Lincoln signed the Proclamation of Emancipation on January 1, 
1863. 

During the period of slavery, the religious and moral develop- 
ment of the American Negro was slow and naturally attended with 
diflSculties. After being brought from his native Africa, the 
slave in time relinquished his former paganism and absorbed the 
religion, or irreligion, of his master. The master was often 
incapable of giving a religious training, and, in many cases, was 
opposed to anyone imparting a knowledge of Christian precepts 
to his slaves. The vast majority of the slaves were held in the 
Protestant sections of the South. Of the 4,000,000 slaves in the 
United States in 1863, probably not more than 5 per cent, 
certainly less than 10 per cent, had Catholic masters. The early 
Southern Catholics were nearly all residents of Maryland and 
Louisiana. The sentiment among a large proportion of slave 
holders throughout the States concerning the need of instruction 
or education for slaves, underwent a change at various times. 
In early days it was deemed necessary for the religious welfare 
of the Negro that he learn to read. Later prohibitive legislation 
was enacted, beginning in South Carolina in 1740, and extending 
over a century in a number of States. Not only was the general 
education of Negroes discountenanced, but also religious instruc- 
tion was largely made impossible. Private and public teachers 
were prohibited from assisting Negroes to acquire knowledge in 
any manner whatsoever. The impression gained ground that 
the Negro would become discontented and rebellious, and so be 
less useful as a laborer, if his mind were enlightened. It was not 



* Albert Bushnell Hart, Slavery in the United States. New York, 1904-1906. 
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uncommon, however, for earnest Christians boldly to defy such 
laws by instructing the Negroes of their communities. Espe- 
cially did the Catholics and Quakers favor the education and 
Christian instruction of the slaves. 

A recent authority points out that the Spanish and French 
missionaries, the first to face the Negro problem, set an example 
which has influenced the education of the Negroes throughout 
America.' The instruction and education of the Negroes was 
facilitated among the French and Spanish by their liberal attitude 
toward their slaves. Woodson, in his Education of the Negro 
Prior to 1861, tells us that evidence of a general interest in the 
improvement of Negroes appear in the Code Noir, which made it 
incumbent upon masters to enUghten their slaves that they might 
grasp the principles of the Christian religion. The Code Noir 
obliged every planter to have his Negroes instructed and baptized. 
It allowed the slave time for instruction, worship, and rest, not 
only every Sunday, but every festival, usually observed by the 
Roman Catholic Church. It did not permit any market to be 
held on Sundays or holidays. It prohibited under severe penalties 
all masters and managers from corrupting their female slaves. 
It did not allow the Negro husband, wife or infant children to be 
sold separately. It forbade them the use of torture, or immoder- 
ate and inhuman punishments. It obliged the owners to maintain 
their old and decrepit slaves. If the Negroes were not fed and 
clothed as the law prescribed, or if they were in any way cruelly 
treated, they might apply to the Procureur, who was obliged by 
his oflSce to protect them.' It was not until the French provided 
that masters should take their slaves to church and have them 
indoctrinated in the Catholic faith, that the proposition was 
seriously considered by many of the Puritans. Like the 



' Carteb Godwin Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, pp. 3-8-9. 
New York, 1915. The author arguea that whatever bad traits the American 
negro developed, resulted not from an instinct common to the natives of Africa, 
but from the adverse institutions and circumstances with which he had to contend 
and from the actual teaching of the slaves to be low and depraved that they 
might never develop sufficient strength to become a powerful element in society. 
Cf. ibid., p. 200. 

• Code Noir, p. 88-100. Paris, 1743. An English version of the Black Code is 
found in Historical Collections of Louisiana by B. F. French, Vol. iii, pp. 89-95. 
New York, 1851. 
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Anglicans, they felt sufficient compunction of conscience to take 
steps to Christianize the slaves, lest the Catholics, whom they 
considered as undesirable churchmen, should put the Protestants 
to shame. The publication of the Code Noir probably influenced 
the instructions sent out from England to his Majesty's governors, 
requiring them with the assistance of our counsel to find out the 
best means to facilitate and encourage the conversion of Negroes 
and Indians to the Christian Religion. Shamed somewhat by 
the good example of the Catholics, the English colonists had to 
find a way to overcome the objections of those who, granting 
that the enlightenment of the slaves might not lead to servile 
insurrection, nevertheless feared that their conversion might 
work manumission. To meet this exigency the colonists secured, 
through legislation by their assemblies and formal declarations 
of the Bishop of London, the abrogation of the law that a Christian 
could not beheld as a slave. Then, allowed access to the bondmen, 
the missionaries of the Church of England — undertook to educate 
the slaves for the purpose of extensive proselyting.' 

Under Lord Baltimore's government in Maryland, the 
Catholic Proprietary himself tells us in his answer to the Lords 
in 1676: 

"■\Vhereas in many other parts of America, they refuse (out of 
covetousness) to permit their Negroes and mulattoes to be baptized 
out of an opinion that baptism is a manumission from their services, 
and consequently the same thing as to the damage of the masters and 
owners as if their servants were actually dead — and this opinion to take 
place in this Province, a law was made to encourage the baptizing of 
them — and there have been found good effects from this law, all masters 
generally, since making of this law, having been willing to instruct those 
kinds of servants in the faith of Christ, and to bring them to desire and 
receive baptism!" 

Again we read: 

"Whereas, several of the good people of this Province have been 
discouraged to import or purchase any Negroes or other slaves, and such as 
have imported or purchased any, such have to the great displeasure of 
Almighty God and theprejudice of thesouls of those poorpeople, neglected 
to instruct them in the Christian faith, or to endure or permit them to 
receive the holy sacrament of Baptism for the remission of their sins, 
upton a mistaken and ungroimded apprehension that by becoming 



' Woodson, op. cit, pp. 3-4, 42. 
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Christians they and the issue of their bodies are actually manumitted, 
and made free and discharged from their servitude and bondage, be it 
enacted — that where any Negro or Negro slave being in bondage — shall 
become Christian — and shall receive the sacrament of Baptism — the 
same shall not be — construed into a manumission — "etc' 

It should be stated here that in more recent years, when 
adverse legislation to the Negroes was proposed in Maryland 
and it was question of enacting new segregation and restricted 
suffrage laws, His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons and the Hon. 
Charles J. Bonaparte courageously defended the rights and 
interests of the colored people. 

Besides the Catholics already named, there were other eminent 
members of the faith, in colonial times, who took an active interest 
in the education of the enslaved Negro. Woodson tells us that 
none of the revolutionary leaders were more moved with com- 
passion for the colored people than the Polish general, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. He saw in education the powerful leverage which 
would place them in position to enjoy the newly won rights of 
man. While assisting us in gaining our independence, Kosciuszko 
acquired here valuable property which he endeavored to devote 
to the enlightenment of the slaves. He authorized Thomas 
Jefferson, his executor, to employ the whole thereof in purchasing 
Negroes and liberating them in the name of Kosciuszko, in giving 
them an education in trades or otherwise, and in having them 
instructed for their new condition in the duties of morality. The 
instructors were to provide for them such training as would 
make them "good neighbors, good mothers or fathers, good 
husbands or wives; teaching them the duties of citizenship; 
teaching them to be defenders of their liberty and coimtry, and 
of the good order of society, and whatsoever might make them 
useful and happy." The clear directions of the testator were 
never carried out, so far as is known. General Lafayette, a 
promoter of the emancipation and improvement of the colored 
people, and a member of the New York Manumission Society, 
visited the "African Free Schools" of New York in 1824, on his 
return to the United States. He was bidden welcome by an 
eleven year old pupil in well-chosen and significant words. After 

' William T. Russell, Maryland, The Land of Sanctuary, pp. 268-69. Balti- 
more, 1907. 
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spending the afternoon inspecting the schools, the General 
pronounced them the "best disciplined and the most interesting 
schools of children" he had ever seen.' 

CathoHc solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the Negro 
was actively seen in the work of the American Colonization 
Society to foimd the Republic of Liberia in Africa — a place to 
which free Negroes and persons of African descent might return 
from the United States. A recent writer on this important prob- 
lem says that the venerable Charles Carroll of CarroUton, the 
Catholic signer of the Declaration of Independence, was at one 
time president of this Colonization Society, which sent out its 
first colony to Africa on February 6, 1820. Numerous Catholics 
from Maryland and the adjoining States were among these 
pioneer settlers. Bishop England, of Charleston, S. C, called 
Propaganda's attention to this neglected field of Catholic activity, 
and at the request of the Congregation of Propaganda, and in 
answer to reports received at Rome, the second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore undertook to provide for their spiritual needs. The 
Rev. John Kelly, of New York (brother of Eugene Kelly, the 
banker), and the Rev. Edward Barron, of Philadelphia, volun- 
teered for this mission and sailed from Baltimore for Africa, on 
December 21, 1841. A year later Father Barron found the 
work of the mission greater than was expected and came back 
for more help. On January 22, 1842, Father Barron was nomi- 
nated Vicar- Apostolic of the Two Guineas. With Father Kelly 
he remained in Africa two years, and then wasted by fever, 
they were both forced to return to the United States. He died of 
yellow fever while ministering to the sick during an epidemic at 
Savannah, Ga., September 12, 1854. Father Kelly, after a long 
pastorate, died at St. Peter's, Jersey City, N. J., on April 28, 
1866. The mission they founded in Africa still continues. The 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost took it up when Bishop Barron and 
Father Kelly were forced to leave, and since 1906 it has been 
under the care of the Priests of the African Missions, whose 
headquarters are at Lyons, France.'" 

During the anti-slavery agitation of the Civil War era, the 

• Ct. Woodson, op. cit., pp. 79-99 passim. 

'" Cf . Mission Work among Colored Catholics, article by T. F. Meehan, in the 
Historical Records and Studies, Vol. vii (1915), p. 121. 
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colored people had staunch advocates in New York in Orestes A. 
Brownson, the famous philosopher and publicist;" the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Cummings, rector of St. Stephen's Church; the Rev. Thomas 
Farrell, rector of St. Joseph's, Sixth Avenue and Washington 
Place; the Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, and Rev. Dr. Richard 
Lalor Burtsell, the last two then young priests. Many colored 
people lived in the vicinity of St. Joseph's Church, and Father 
Farrell was regarded as the special and enthusiastic champion 
of their race. During the earlier period of our history, namely, 
in the eighteenth century, when the large importation of slaves 
was in progress, the activity of the Catholic Church was limited 
to the few Catholic colonies that existed. There was lack of 
priests and lack of means, while in most of the southern com- 
munities Catholics and others were denied access to the Negroes, 
even when they volunteered to work as missionaries among the 
colored people, and in several Southern States special laws were 
enacted to prevent the influx of these Christian workers.'^ 
Furthermore, in some sections the anti-Catholic penal laws in 
force rendered it impossible to do any effective missionary work. 
It is a curious phenomenon that during this period, in several 
instances, prejudice against Catholics was associated with 
prejudice against Negroes. According to the laws of Virginia 
in 1705: "Popish recusants, convicts, Negroes, Mulatoes and 
Indian servants, and others not being Christians shall be deemed 
and taken to be persons incapable in law to be witnesses in any 
cases whatsoever."'' In New York City, in 1741, occurred the 
so-called Negro Plot. A panic seized the inhabitants and 
officials, after an accidental fire had occurred in the fort, and a 
report was spread that Spanish Negro slaves had formed a plan 
to destroy the city. Wild excitement prevailed, partly due to a 
foolish letter of General Oglethorpe of Georgia "warning the 
northern government against Spanish spies, chiefly priests, who 
were to burn the principal towns." On the false testimony of 
degraded informers during this outburst of cruelty, one hundred 



" Brownson's views on the Negro Problem and on slavery (written before and 
during the Civil War) are found chiefly in his Works, Vol. xvii. Detroit, 1885. 

" Woodson, op. cit.. p. 183. 

" Cf. William Waller Hekinq, Statutes of Virginia, Vol. iii, p. 298. Phila- 
delphia, 1823. 
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and fifty-four Negroes were imprisoned. Of these thirteen were 
burned at the stake, eighteen were hanged, and seventy-one trans- 
ported. Several of these Negroes, who were probably Catholic 
sailors from the West Indies, died with crucifixes in their hands. 
Twenty-one white persons were also arrested, of whom four were 
hanged. Among them was the Rev. John Ury, said to have been 
an Episcopal clergyman, who lived by teaching. He was an in- 
offensive man, but taken to be a Catholic priest and accused of 
being the leader of the plot. Though there was no evidence to 
convict him, he was condemned and hanged. " One hundred years 
later, in 1845, in Philadelphia, after the anti-Catholic riots and 
the burning of Catholic Churches and other buildings by the 
mob, the Augustinians sought damages for the burned church of 
St. Augustine from the county. Objections were put forward 
by the council, and in order to envelop the missionaries in the 
prejudice against the Negroes, and so array the jury against 
them, it was stated that the Augustinians had been founded by 
an African Negro." A more recent instance of unreasonable 
animosity to Catholics combined with prejudice against Negroes 
was the summoning into court on Easter Monday, 1916, of three 
Sisters of St. Joseph for teaching colored children at St. Augustine, 
Florida. Three years previously a law had been passed forbidding 
whites to teach the colored in colored schools. When the law 
was placed on the statute books of Florida, it was held to be 
unconstitutional by the best legal talent in the State. For three 
years it remained a dead letter and the State itself violated the 
law in its Blind Institute in St. Augustine. It was then that 
white members of an anti-Catholic secret society urged six 
ignorant Negroes to petition the government to enforce the 
unjust law against the Catholic Sisters. Thereupon Governor 



" Cf. Shea, op. eit., p. 399; and James Gbant Wilson, The Memorial Hittory of 
the City of New York, Vol. ii, pp. 262-255; Vol. iv, p. 636. New York, 1892. These 
authorities hold that Ury was an Episcopal minister, but Archbishop Bayley con- 
tends that he was probably a Catholic priest: "Whether he was really a Catholic 
priest or not, he was certainly condemned and hung as such. The most conclusive 
fact in favor of his being a priest is founded upon the circumstance, that when 
arraigned as a priest, tried as a priest, and condemned as a priest, he never formally 
denied it, nor exhibited any evidence of his being ordained in the Church of England." 
Cf. Trials and Triumphs of the Catholic Church in America, p. 706. Chicago, 1901. 

" Cf. Trials and Triumphs of the Catholic Church in America, p. 662. 
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Park Trammell ordered the Sheriff of St. John's County to 
arrest the Sisters. Judge Gibbs of the Circuit Court of Florida, 
who tried the case, declared that the courts are and always 
should be jealous in guarding the liberty of individuals as guar- 
anteed under the State and Federal Constitutions. The law 
under which the Sisters were brought to the courts by the sheriff 
and their schools closed was declared to be null and void as to 
private schools. The judge ruled that the law applied only to 
public schools. Judge Gibbs ordered the Sisters discharged and 
put the costs on the county; he gave an extended opinion of the 
case as also on the right to pursue a lawful calling." 

The story of the Negro's progress in education and religion 
is a record of persistent strivings, a long drawn out effort and 
struggle on the part of members of the race itself, as also on the 
part of their friends. In spite of obstacles and opposition. 
Catholics from early times have always been active on Colored 
Mission Work in those sections where they had liberty. Among 
the first Catholic schools for colored were those of Georgetown 
in the District of Columbia, and in Baltimore, Md. In George- 
town, able and devout Catholic colored women did splendid work 
about 1830. With the assistance of Father Vanlomen, the benev- 
olent pastor then in charge of the Holy Trinity Church, Maria 
Becraf t, one of the most capable colored woman in the District of 
Columbia at that time, established there the first seminary for 
the education of colored girls. She had begun to teach in a less 
desirable section, but impressed with the character of this girl. 
Father Vanlomen had her school transferred to a larger building 
on Fayette Street, where she taught until 1831. She then turned 
over her seminary to girls she had trained, and became a teacher 
in a convent at Baltimore, as an Oblate Sister of Providence. 
Other noted colored women who accomplished excellent work 
in schools at that time, received their training at St. Frances 
Academy at Baltimore. Catholics admitted the colored people 
to their churches on an equal footing. Furthermore, they con- 
tinued to admit them to their parochial schools. The Sisters 
of Georgetown trained colored girls, and the parochial school 
of St. Aloysius Church, Washington, D. C, at one time had as 



' Cf. Truth, for June and July. 1916 
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many as two hundred and fifty pupils of color. Many of the first 
colored teachers of the District of Columbia obtained their educa- 
tion in these schools." 

The coming of the refugees and French priests from San 
Domingo to Baltimore to escape the revolution marked an epoch 
in the intellectual progress of the colored people of that city. 
Thereafter their intellectual class had access to an increasing 
black population, anxious to be enlightened. Given this better 
working basis, they secured from the ranks of the Catholics 
additional catechists and teachers to give a larger number of 
illiterates the fundamentals of education. Their untiring co- 
worker in furnishing these facilities was the Most Rev. Ambrose 
Marechal, Archbishop of Baltimore from 1817 to 1828. These 
schools were such an improvement over those formerly opened 
to Negroes that colored youths of other towns and cities thereafter 
came to Baltimore for higher training. The coming of the 
refugees from Santo Domingo to Baltimore had a direct bearing 
on the education of colored girls. Their condition excited the 
sympathy of the immigrating colored women. These ladies had 
been educated both in the Island of San Domingo and in Paris. 
At once interested in the uplift of this sex, they soon constituted 
the nucleus of the society which finally formed the St. Frances 
Academy for Girls in connection with the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence Convent in Baltimore, June 5, 1829. This step was 
sanctioned by the Most Rev. James Whitefield, the successor 
of Archbishop Marechal, and was later approved by the Holy 
See. The institution was located on Richmond Street in a 
building which on account of the rapid growth of the school soon 
gave way to larger quarters. The aim of the institution was to 
train girls, all of whom "would become mothers or household 
servants, in such solid virtues and religious and moral principles 
as modesty, honesty and integrity." i* The Oblate Sisters of 
Providence were founded in 1829 under the guidance of the Rev. 
Jacques Hector Nicholas Joubert de la Muraille, a French 
refugee. With the approval of the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
a novitiate was opened on July 2, 1829. The first four Sisters, 

" Woodson, op. cit., pp. 133-135. This author refers to, and quotes largely 
from, the Special Report of U. S. Comm. of Education (1871), pp. 204, 218. 
" Cf. Woodson, op. cit., p. 139. 
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Elizabeth Lang, of Santiago, Cuba; Mary Rosine Boegues. of 
San Domingo; Mary Frances Balas, of San Domingo; Mary 
Theresa Duchemin, of Baltimore, made their vows on this 
occasion. 

It was only after the emancipation of the Negroes in 1863 
that the Catholic Church was enabled to extend its work for the 
race. Soon after the Civil War, the American hierarchy and the 
bishops of the various dioceses began to take action in promoting 
the conversion of the colored people. The Second and the Third 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore pleaded with great earnestness 
the cause of the needy and lately emancipated Negro. The 
Second Plenary Council says: "By the bowels of the mercy of 
God, we beg and implore priests as far as they can, to consecrate 
their thoughts, their time, and themselves wholly and entirely, 
if possible, to the service of the colored people." The Third 
Plenary Council, going a step further, urged on the superiors of 
seminaries to foster vocations for this mission, and often to set 
before their seminarians that promise of our Lord, which applies 
most especially to this apostolate." 

Heretofore, the usual practice had been for white and black 
to attend the same churches. This may be necessary and 
satisfactory where there are but few Negroes, but where the 
colored population is more numerous, it has been found that 
separate churches are needed. Some of the diocesan priests are 
doing excellent work by devoting themselves entirely to the 
care of the colored people. 

Mr. Warrington Dawson, after charging that past efforts of 
the missionaries have given little results, favors the idea that the 
evangelization of the Negro had better be left to the discretion 
of the priests of the different parishes. The common experience 
is that better results can be expected and attained where there 
are separate churches, at which the priests give all their efforts 

^' Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis Tertii, Tit. VIII, No. 239: 
"Quum vero maximus adhuc numerus Nigrorum extra Christi ovile versetur, oportet 
ut Ordinarii operarios zelo animarum succensos quaerant, quos mittant in hanc 
partem messis Domini. Sciant etiam seminariorum moderatores, omnium juribus 
sancte servatis, officii esse sui hujusmodi vocationem sedulo in animis alumnorum 
ganctuarii excolere, saepius illis proponendo Christi promissum quod in isto ministerio 
maxime valet: 'Nemo est qui reliquerit domum — qui non accipiat centies tantum 
nunc in tempore hoc — et in saeculo futuro vitam aeternam.' " 
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to the welfare of the colored race. Usually where white and 
black are together, the priest may be zealous and fair-minded, 
and may desire to treat the blacks with all charity in accordance 
with the spirit of the Church and of her Divine Founder, but there 
is likely to be a class of people in the congregation, who may 
resent what they deem to be the intrusion of the Negro, and then 
prejudice and discrimination may arise. The Negro, like other 
races, is sensitive of the treatment accorded members of his race. 
As a rule when he perceives that he is not welcome, he is not apt 
to venture where he feels he is not wanted. 

The Third Plenary Council urged missionary communities or 
congregations to devote themselves to the conversion of the 
Negroes. There are now laboring in this field besides the 
Josephite Fathers, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, the Society of the 
African Missions and the Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word. 
But in a special manner is the Society of St. Joseph, or the Jo- 
sephites as they are usually called, given to this work. The mem- 
bers of this congregation began their task back in 1871. Father 
Herbert Vaughan, later Cardinal Vaughan, began the Society in 
1866, at Mill Hill, near London, England. In order to secure 
funds for his new work, Dr. Vaughan travelled for several years 
in North and South America. On these journeys he endured 
many trials and sufferings, which he described on his return 
to England in 1865. With the encouragement of Archbishop 
Manning, a start was made on March 1, 1866. There was 
one professor, Father Vaughan himself, and one student, and 
all was committed to the honor and care of St. Joseph. The 
ideal of the missionary as held by Herbert Vaughan was an 
exalted one, and he sought to impart the ideal in the new College. 
In the models he early set before himself, his biographer tells us 
that St. Peter Claver held a dominating influence. The thought 
of this seventeenth century saint, who vowed himself for life 
to be the "slave of slaves," who were then being brought in ship- 
loads from the coasts of Africa to the great market in Carthagena, 
directed his thoughts and plans. After some years of strenuous 
labor. Father Vaughan began to see the fruits of his efforts. In 
the autumn of 1871, St. Joseph's College had assigned to it by 
the Holy See, its first sphere of work. Early in the year, Dr. 
Vaughan, having four priests ordained, went to Rome, and there 
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at the feet of Pius IX, offered his little band to whatever mission 
His Holiness might assign to them. Shortly before that time, 
the decrees of the Second Council of Baltimore had been approved 
by Rome. The Council spoke in most moving terms of the 
Negroes, and appealed for priests to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to that neglected race. By command of Pius IX, Dr. 
Vaughan communicated with Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore. 
The result was that in November, 1871, Father Vaughan, with 
Revs. Cornelius Dowling, James Noonan, Joseph Gore and 
Charles Vigeront, sailed from Southampton for Baltimore. 
Father Vaughan would do these missionaries, the first to go out 
after his long labors, one final service : he would go out with them 
to America and see them settled in their new home in Baltimore. 
The little party met with a very friendly reception in Maryland, 
and the Archbishop of Baltimore placed at their disposal St. 
Francis Xavier's Church. This church had been used for 
Protestant service in 1863, and had a notable local history as a 
political assembly hall for political conventions. The building 
was purchased in 1863 by the zealous and distinguished Jesuit, 
Dr. O'Connor, formerly Bishop of Pittsburgh, for the exclusive 
use of colored Catholics.^" Here the Fathers labored and built 
up a large congregation among the 40,000 Negroes in the city. 
Where there was then but one church, there are now four churches 
with Negro congregations. At St. Francis' rectory on Courtland 
Street also was published for many years The St. Joseph's Advocate 
in the interests of the missions, by the Rev. John H. Greene, 
who has only recently passed away. Before returning to England, 
Father Vaughan made a tour through the Southern States to 
study the condition of the Negro. The spiritual desolation 
which he found filled him with pity and compassion. He saw 
the advantage of having separate churches for the blacks and 
thought it an arrangement as much in the interests of the colored 
people as of the whites. The Fathers of the Society set to work 
at the great task before them. They began to establish missions, 
churches and schools in various dioceses. Missions were soon 
opened in Louisville, Ky. (1872), Charleston, S. C. (1875), 
Washington, D. C. (1881), Richmond, Va. (1884). 

'" Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. i, p. 154. London, 1910. Shea, 
op. cii.. Vol. i, p. 412. Ct. also. Our Africa, St. Joseph's Seminary, Baltimore. 189S. 
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It was soon found that more workers were needed and that it 
was expedient to secure vocations for the work in this country. 
The time came when it was deemed proper to educate the aspir- 
ants for the Negro Missions of the Society on the American side 
of the Atlantic. Hence in 1887, by the joint action of Cardinal 
Gibbons and Bishop Vaughan, then Superior-General of the 
missionaries, it was resolved to open a Seminary at Baltimore. 
By the kindness of the Sulpitian Fathers in charge of St. Mary's 
Seminary, permission was granted to the students of the proposed 
Seminary to attend their course of lectures. Because of this 
advantage, the old Western Maryland Hotel at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and St. Mary's Street, was purchased, fitted up, and 
opened in September, 1888, with four seminarians. The following 
year, a building, which had formerly been the Highland Park 
Hotel, at Walbrook, a suburb of Baltimore, was secured and 
this was opened in 1889 as Epiphany Apostolic College, with 
thirty-five young men who came to master Latin and other 
collegiate branches, preparatory to entering St. Joseph's Semi- 
nary. Both institutions have prospered. Epiphany College 
has now (1917) fifty-two students. St. Joseph's Seminary, for 
which it was necessary to erect a more spacious building in 1893, 
has now thirty seminarians. 

With the approbation of Cardinal Vaughan, then Bishop of 
Salford, some of the Fathers of St. Joseph's Society, in 1892, 
separated from the parent Society in England and formed an 
independent organization here in America. As far back as 1879, 
Cardinal Vaughan proposed this; he began to see the need of a 
special community for the Negro work in America, which would 
draw vocations from this country. In March, 1891, a memorial 
was drawn with the knowledge of Cardinal Gibbons, and sent to 
Cardinal Vaughan, praying that the proposals so often made 
by the latter should be carried into effect and that the American 
Society be constituted an independent organization. In January, 
1892, Cardinal Vaughan wrote officially to every priest on the 
Negro Missions, granting leave to each one to enter the new 
Society, or join the diocesan clergy, or continue allied to England. 
The confreres of the new Society met in the Epiphany College 
in July of that year, passed a week in Retreat, and drafted a body 
of rules for their government. They are the same as they had 
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lived under heretofore, no change being made, not even in the 
name of the Society, save that of designating the center of author- 
ity in Baltimore instead of Mill Hill, London. The Society 
has grown with the blessing of Divine Providence. It has had its 
trials, as all good works have. At present there are sixty-two 
priests in the American Society, scattered in fourteen Dioceses. 
Among the earlier Superiors distinguished for their labors in the 
Society were the Revs. A. B. Leeson, J. R. Slattery, and Thos. B. 
Donovan, who died in 1908. The present Superior of the Amer- 
ican Community is the Very Rev. Justin McCarthy, S.S.J. 

The evolution of the Negro Missions has been healthy and 
there is gradual and steady progress. Within the last few years 
work has been begun in various new dioceses. In opening new 
Missions, usually a Catholic school for the colored children is 
one of the first requisites. This is the case in wholly non-Catholic 
communities as well as in places where there are many colored 
Catholics, as on the Gulf Coast. The substantial aid given by 
the bishops, clergy and Catholic people, through annual collec- 
tions, and through the Catholic Board for Mission Work among the 
Colored People, headed by Msgr. Burke, of New York, has made 
the opening of new Missions and schools possible. Among 
the various agencies which assist the missionaries and contribute 
in a great degree to the success of their work are especially a 
number of the Sisterhoods who are teaching with much labor 
and zeal in the schools. There are several white Sisterhoods, 
as also two colored communities engaged in this work. The 
colored are : the Oblate Sisters of Providence, already mentioned, 
whose mother-house is in Baltimore; and the Holy Family Sisters, 
of New Orleans. A community of white Sisters which has espe- 
cially given an impetus to the work on many missions is the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, founded in 1891 by Mother 
Katherine Drexel. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament have 
had a remarkable growth, having now about two hundred Sisters. 
Within a few years they have established convents and schools 
for Negro children in a number of cities, including Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.; Atlanta, Savannah; and Rock 
Castle, Va. In 1881, Franciscan Sisters of St. Mary's Abbey, 
Mill Hill, London, began work for destitute Negro children in 
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Baltimore. Although few in number and pressed by poverty 
and difficulties, they have in these years done excellent work in 
Baltimore, in Virginia and North Carolina. At St. Elizabeth's 
Home, Baltimore, there are usually over three hundred orphans, 
including an infant asylum for colored. The Sisters have now an 
American novitiate for their community in Baltimore. 

The future progress of Catholicism among our colored popula- 
tion, which now numbers over 10,000,000 souls, will, no doubt, 
keep pace with the growth of the Church among the white 
population. The spread of the Faith among the Negroes will 
equal the measure of zealous work done in their behalf; done with 
the spirit and charity of Christ. Wherever a good Catholic 
example and environment exist, the success is more marked. 
In the last few years, notable progress has been made. Well 
established churches and missions report from twenty to sixty 
converts annually. Two or three of the Josephite Fathers are 
usually kept preaching missions to colored Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Among them is Rev. John H. Dorsey, a colored priest, 
who has been very successful. The experience of the missionaries 
and pastors of the colored congregations is that where there are at 
least some good priests of their own race laboring among them, it 
helps to strengthen confidence in the Church. The Negroes are, 
as a rule, well disposed and often eager to enter the Church. 
But, on the other hand, there are also serious difficulties to be 
encountered. Among them are the lack of means for the support 
of schools, both primary and higher schools, especially industrial, 
to cope with the large number of well-equipped non-Catholic 
institutions of various kinds. These schools very often make 
no pretense of teaching religion or morals. Their policy is largely 
utilitarian and matei'ialistic, and sometimes anti-Catholic.^' 
Since the emancipation of the slaves in 1863, enormous sums 
have been spent for the education of the races, and although the 
proportion is much smaller for the Negroes of the South than 
that of the total spent yet, not including public state funds, it 
is roughly estimated that Protestant missionary societies and 
philanthropists have contributed since 1865 for Negro education, 
$57,000,000. The investments in Negro Colleges, Normal and 



" The Negro and Catholicism, article in America for March 28, 1914. 
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industrial schools now amount to $20,000,000, with endowments 
of $6,000,000." Another obstacle to missionary work is the 
prejudice and opposition of whites to any new Catholic work, 
especially in Protestant communities of the South. In some 
cases there are loud and violent protests to the existence of a new 
church or school. White and black Protestant ministers start 
an agitation. However, in time this may disappear, and with 
the help of Divine Providence and the cooperation of Catholics 
throughout the country, the work will steadily advance. 

The following computation of Catholic work for Negroes in 
the United States is based on the Annual Reports of the Com- 
missioners of the Negro and Indian Mission Fund: 



Year 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1917 


Pbibsts 


30 

25 

98 

6,093 

4,907 

853 


45 

40 

81 

6.201 

5,198 

797 


59 

75 

134 

9,060 

4,736 

1,079 


105 


Chubchbs 


101 


Schools 


141 


FcpiiA 


14,997 


Children Baptized 


6,110 


Adult Converts 


1 640 







Joseph Butsch, S.S.J., 
St. Joseph's Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md. 



" Monroe N. Work, Negro Year Book, p. 23S Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
1914. 



